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Meſſ. G:bjon and Balfour, and Patrick 
Miller, merchants in Edinburgh, Suſ- 
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Robert Dine Glazier in Edinburgh, Charger. 


N this proceſs, your Lordſhips having altered the 
interlocutor of Lord Kaimes Ordinary, pronoun- 
ced in favour of the Memorialiſts, they took 
the liberty to give in a reclaiming petition a- . 

gainſt your Lordſhips interlocutor? upon adviſing 
which, together with the anſwers thereto, the matter 
in diſpute appeared to your Lordſhips to be of that 
difficulty and importance, that you were pleaſed to 
ordain either party to give in memorials thereanent. 

In obedience to this interlocutor, the memorialiſts 
ſhall ſhortly lay before your Lordſhips what further 
may occur to them to clear up the point in diſpute, 
repeating as little as poſſible what has been already 
A repreſented 


* 
repreſented in their petition, to which they beg leave 
to refer. il F 8 | 

The ſhort ſkate of the preſent queſtion is, Whether 
John Weir, a ſocius with the memorialiſts in a linen 
trade, and alſo ſole inflitor. for the management of that 
trade, could bind his copartners for borrowed money, 
by bond, bill, or other ſecurity, granted by him in 
the name, and under the firm of the company ? and 
conſequently, . Whether the bill ſo granted to Rober- 
Dewar the charger is obligatory upon the other co- 
partners ? 

The memorialiſts humbly contend, that, to refolve 
this queſtion in the affirmative, is equally contrary to 
the principles of law and of public utility. 

With regard to the principles of law, the queſtion is 
expreſsly determined by Papinian, h. 82. Pro ſoc. 
«« Ture ſocietatis, per ſocium zre alieno ſocius non ob- 
„ ligatur, nifi in communem arcam pecuniz verſz: 
« ant? | | 

The principle upon which this plain deciſion is ſup- 
ported, is apparent, viz. that no man can be brought 
under an obligation by the contract of another, with- 
out his own conſent, expreſs or tacit, niſi quatenus eſt 
locupletior by that contract. | 

The equity of the above rule of law, as underſtood 
of a particular ſociety, is univerſally acknowledged. 
The writers upon the civil law indeed admit of ſeveral 
exceptions from the rule ; one of which, and preciſely 
applicable to the preſent caſe, is, $i omnes ſocii uni 
« ſociorum negotia committerent,” Bruneman, ad bh. U. 
In this caſe the ſeveral copartners are bound by the 
contracts entered into by that ſocius whom they have 
appointed their inſtizor ; but then this is not ure ſecie- 
zatis, 


1 


zatir, but afione inſtitoria. Thereſore, to have a juſt 
view of this matter, it will be neceſſary to conſider how 
the civil law has explained the above mentioned atio 
inſtitoria, particularly in relation to the contract of 
mutuum. | 

It was neceſſary that inſlitors mould have ſome 
credit, in order to enable them to expedite the buſi- 
neſs for which they are appointed; but, at the ſame 
time, it would be of the moſt dangerous conſequence 
to give them an unlimited credit, wher eby they might 
ruin their employers by contractions in which they 
were not properly concerned. | 

The law has made wiſe proviſions with reſpect to 
both theſe caſes, and that with a particular anxiety. 
The law preſumes that an inſtitor has virtually a power 
from his conſtituent to borrow money, in ſo far as that 
may be neceſſary to expedite the buſineſs committed 
to his charge, and in ſo far will his conſtituent be li- 
able from his tacit or preſumed conſent ; but in ſo far 
as an inſtitor ſhall borrow money at large, and any 
perſon ſhall truſt him without a particular view to the 
application of it, he does it at his peril, and the con- 
ſtituent is not bound in ſuch a caſe by any preſumed 
conſent. And the law is ſo anxious in this matter, 
that it requires the perſon who deals with the inſtitor, 
carefully to inform himſelf of the powers committed to 
ſuch inſtitor, as by theſe his dealings and contractions 
with the inſtitor muſt be regulated. Thus Ulpian ob- 
ſerves, J. 1. De exercitoria actione. \ 12. © Igitnr præpo- 
* ſitio certam dat legem contrahentibus; quare fi eum 
„ præpoſuit navi ad hoc ſolum ut vecturas exigat, 

non ut locet, quod forte ipſe locaverat, non tene- 
* bitur exercitor 11 magiſter locaverit :” And he goes 
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on with other ſuch examples. Indeed nothing ſcems 
to be more reaſonable than that a perſon, who means 
to bind one man by a contract entered into with ano- 
ther, ought to know the powers given to this perſon by 
the other. Chriſtineus, vol. 3. tit. 25. dec. 33. 1. men- 
tions, in the following words, the principal things 
which a perſon dealing with an inſtitor ought to inform 
himſelf of: Et notanda eſt gloſſa quz docet tria de- 
«« bere concurrere ut inſtitoriæ actioni locus fit ; quo- 
rum primum, ut mutuata fit pecunia inſtitori, in eam 
„ cauſam, in qua eſt expreſſim aut tacite præpoſitus; 
„ 24s, Ut præpoſitum eum eſſe in eam cauſam ſciat 
* creditor ; ztio, Ut in eo loco factum ſit mutuum, 
«© ubi res ex pecunia creditoris comparanda reperia- 
% tur.” And, § 10. he obſerves, © Nam, ut antea 
% dixi, inſtitor non poteſt præjudicare domino, niſi in 
„his in quibus fuit inſtitutus.” 

Vinnius, upon this ſubject, J. 4. inſt. tit. 7. F 2. n. 4. 
lays down this general rule, founded in the texts which 
he there quotes; © Proinde in contractibus cum inſti- 
„ toribus, aliiſve officio alicui prepoſitis, incundis, 
lex et forma præpoſitionis diligenter obſervanda eſt, 
« Adeoque ipſum genus commiſhonis vel officii ex- 
«© pendendum, et perſona quoque ejus cum qug con- 
„ trahitur examinanda.” And a little after, ſpeaking 
of money borrowed by a magiſter navis, he has theſe 
words. Summa eſt, fi, cum crederetur pecunia, 
« navis in ea cauſa fuerit, ut refici deberet ; fi ea lege 
« credita, ut in refectionem navis impenderetur : ſi 
« creditor ſciverit eum, cui credidit, magiſtrun ei na- 
« yi præpoſitum: fi non majorem ſummam credide- 
« rit, quam ad eam rem eſſet neceſlaria : poſtremo, 


« {1 in eo loco crediderit, ubi id, propter quod pe- 
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* cunia creditur comparari poteſt. Eademque fere 
« dicenda, ſi quis inſtitori pecuniam crediderit, et 
« de actione inſtitoria adverſus dominum danda quæ- 
« ratur. D. I. ult. de exerc. ach. © Eoque jure etiam 
« hodie utimur. And for this laſt he quotes ſeveral 
ar” 1s Authorities, 

The memorialiſts ſhall only make one obſervation 
more with regard to this ſubject, That where the in- 
ſtitor was by his commiſhon expreſsly prohibited to 
borrow money, there was no place for the actio inſtito- 
ria. 80 Ulpian obſerves, J. 5. h. t. $13. © Sed ſi pe- 
„ cuniam quis crediderit inſtitori ad emendas merces 
« przpoſito locus eſt inſtitori ; idemque, et fi ad pen- 
« fjonem pro taberna exſolvenda; quod ita verum 
«« puto, niſi prohibitus fuit mutuari.“ | 
From the diſpoſition of the civil law, as above taken 
notice of, the wiſdom and equity of that law muſt ap- 
pear in a conſpicuous light. 

One perſon could not in juſtice be bound by the 
contracts of another, without his own conſent expreſs 
or tacit for that purpoſe. In the caſe of an inſtitor, 
the powers given him by his conſtituent are either ex- 
preſſed in his commiſſion, or reaſonably preſumed from 
the nature of the affair committed to his management, 
and include whatever may be neceſſary for the proper 
management of ſuch affair. Thus far the nature of 
the thing, the favour of commerce, and the civil law 
will carry us. 

But if any perſon ſhall enter into a contract with an 
inſtitor, meaning thereby to bind his conſtituents, it 
is his duty to inquire into the inſtitor's powers; for no 
contract wich the inſtitor beyond theſe powers can in 
juſtice bind the conſtituents. 
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And the favour of commerce can never be pled as 
a reaſon to extend the powers of an inſtitor, par ticular- 
ly as to his borrowing money, which is a matter of 
great conſequence, Any branch of trade may be car- 
ried on with great facility, without giving ſuch a dan- 
gerous power to an inſtitor ; and that, amongſt other 
things, may be by opening a caſh-accompt with a pro- 
per banker, which is the known and ſalutary method 
generally practiſed, Whereas, if an inſtitor was un- 
derſtood to have an unlimited power of borrowing 


could be more hurtful to trade and manufactures than 
ſuch a power; for thus an inſtitor might find an op- 
portunity, by a fraudulent abuſe of his truſt, to ruin 
his conſtituents, and to blow up the beſt concerted 
{chemes for the public utility. 

After having made the foregoing obſervations upon 
the diſpoſition of law, and the circumſtance of public 
utility, in ſo far as relates to the ſubject of the preſent 
diſpute, it may now be'proper to confider their appli- 
cation to the particular caſe before your Lordſhips. 

Robert Dewar the charger thought fit to lend L. 160 
Sterling to John Weir copartner with the memorialiſts, 
and alſo their inftitor in a trade of linen-cloth ; Weir 
thought fit to accept a bill for ſaid ſum under the firm 
of the company. Now, whether the memorialiſts can 
be liable in payment of ſaid bill, muſt depend upon 
this, whether the charger uſed that diligence and at- 
tention which the law requires of him? And indeed 
it does not appear, that he uſed any diligence at all, 
but on the contrary was guilty of groſs and ſupine ne- 
gligence. It is not once alledged, that the charger 


ever inquired, whether the money was to be laid out 
upon 
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upon linen-cloth ? or if ſuch a ſum was wanted for that 
purpole ? or if ſuch goods were to be purchaſed where 
the money was lent? But particularly, he never once 
inquired, whether Weir had a power to borrow money, 
or if he was not prohibited ſo to do, which was the cale. 
The civil law has again and again eſtabliſhed this rule, 
Praepoſitio certam legem dat contrahentibus 1. 1. 
de exerc. act. F Il. 12. et conditio praepoſitionis ſer- 
« yanda eſt, I. 11. de inſt, actione $5.; fo that the 
law makes it the indiſpenſible duty of a perſon deal- 
ling with an inſtitor, to inquire into his powers. But 
was the charger at any manner of pains to inform 
himſelf of the terms of the pracpoſitura? Not in the 
leaſt, and yet it was the eaſieſt matter in the world for 
him ſo to have done. He might have got a ſight of 
the contract of copartnery, by which he wonld have 
ſeen, that Weir was diſabled from borrowing money; 
or if that was too troubleſome, it was the eaſieſt mat- 
ter in the world to have aſked the queſtion at any one 
of three copartners who uſually appeared at the croſs 
every day. Had Weir borrowed the money in ſome 
diſtant place, the creditor might have had ſome more 
to ſay, as he could not have had an opportunity of 
getting proper information. But it is evident, that 
the charger who lived in the ſame town with the me- 
morialiſts, and had occaſion to ſee them every day, 
not only neglected the diligence which the law re- 
quires, but was guilty of groſs and ſupine negligence ; 
and therefore can never recover from the memorialiſts a 
debt contracted by their inſtitor, nat only without but 
againſt their authority. It is vain to fay, that it was to 
little purpoſe to have inſpected or inquired into the 
terms of the original contract, becauſe theſe might 

have 
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have been altered; for as that contract contained a 
prohibition upon the inſtitor to borrow money, that 


prohibition muſt be preſumed to remain, unleſs the 
perſon dealing with the inſtitor, was well ſatisfied of 


the contrary. 


The preſent queſtion is not of very great importance 


as to the memorialiſts intereſt, but it is ſo with regard 
to trade in general, and will therefore deſerve your 


Lordſhips ſerious conſideration. 
It cannot be very detrimental to circumſcribe the 


conſtruction of the powers of an inſtitor ; for theſe 


may be eaſily ſupplied by a caſh-accompt properly e- 


ſtabliſhed, or by other methods of procuring money 
or credit. But it is of the utmoſt importance to trade 


and manufactures, to prevent an inſtitor from ruin- 
ing any valuable branch of the ſame by his fraudulent 


abuſe of roo large powers. 


The memorialiſts humbly hope, they may reſt the iſ- 
ſue of this cauſe upon the principles of law as above 
repreſented, and indeed they will trouble your Lord- 
ſhips with very few obſervations more. 

The charger, in his anſwers to the memorialiſts peti- 
tion, ſuppoſes the caſe, that, by the written articles of 
copartnery, one of the copartners appointed inſtitor, 
ſhould only be allowed to borrow to the extent of L. 
100 Sterling under the firm of the company: It is then 
aſked, if he ſhould ſo borrow L. 150 Sterling from dit- 
ferent hands, whether the copartners would be liable 
for this? It may perhaps be anſwered, That they would 
be liable, becauſe the creditors could not poſſibly know 
how far the inſtitor had exerced the power given him : 
But this reaſon can never apply to a caſe where the 


creditor had lent more than L. 100 Sterling, much lels 
to 


Mb, 
to the caſe where the inſtitor was prohibited from 
borrowing at all. 4 

It is ſaid, that the charger had occaſion to obſerve 
many bills granted by Meir under the firm of the com- 
pany, current in foro, which therefore put him in boua 
fide to lend him the money. But theſe bills were 
granted as the price of linen-goodspurchaſed by Weir; 
and tho” this does not always appear from the bills them- 
ſelves, yet as it might be (and indeed was the caſe) it 
was incumbent upon the charger to have inquired, as 
he might ſo eaſily have done, into the terms of the prae- 
poſitura It would be of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence, to allow an inſtitor to bind his conſtituents 
for perhaps large ſums of borrowed money ; becauſe 
bills granted by him for the price of goods purchaſed 
by him in his particular branch of trade, were good and 
current, though the value was not particularly therein 
expreſſed. 

It is found in experience ſo yery dangerous to trade, 
to allow the borrowings of one perſon to bind another, 
that, by the preſent practice, the actio exercitoria is con- 
fined within narrower bounds than the civil law pre- 
ſcribed, and cannot go beyond the value of the ſhip : 
The reaſon of which, equally applicable to the a#io in- 
ſtitoria, is ſo well expreſſed by Voet as to deſerve your 
Lordſhips attention, tit. de exerc. actione, & 5. his words 
are, Dum durum nimis creditum, ex alieno alium 
A contractu factove teneri ultra id, quod ejus fidei cu- 

raeve permitlit ; atque inſuper metuendum foret, ne 
ea ratione in praejudicium negotiationis maritimae 
abſterrerentur mortales a navibus exercendis, fi qua- 
{1 in infinitum poſſent obſtringi ex contractu ma- 
„ giſtri, per emergentem tandem celatam diu mo- 
* rum improbitatem diſſipaturi, forte dolo malo pe- 
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% cunias in uſum navigationis non perperam credi- 
«* tas.” How applicable this reflection is to the pre- 
ſent caſe, the memorialiſts will leave with your Lord- 
ſhips to judge, and ſhall only obſerve, that there is the 
ſame reaſon to reſtrict the actio inſtitoria, if the nature 
of the thing would permit it; but, at any rate, it can 
never be freed of thoſe fetters which the civil law has 
put upon it. 

But it is ſaid, that, by common practice, bills under 
the firm of a company have a free courſe. The memo- 
rialiſts however aver, that this is only the caſe where 
the company is formed for a general trade, (and it is a 
particular company to which Papinian's rule is appli- 
ed) or a banking company, the principal deſign of 
which, is to borrow and lend money. There ſurely 
can be no charm in the firm of a company, and the 
uſing of it can give no greater power to the inſtitor, 
than he had received from the contract of copartnery 
or commiſſion, 

But it is further obj ected, that the tits 
doctrine would be hard upon an indorſee to ſuch a bill 
under the firm of a company. 

Whether a bill granted by an inſtitor, unduely uſing 
the firm of the company, would be available to an in- 
dorſee, is not the preſent queſtion; and however that 
may be determined, yet an indorſee has the drawer 
bound, and he might take the bill upon his credit: But 
the chief difference lies in this, that the original cre- 
ditor ought to have obſerved the precautions which the 


law requires; but if, on the contrary, he was guilty of 
groſs negligence, he muſt ſuffer for his own fault, 
whatever may become of an indorſee to whom ſuch di- 
ligence was not applicable. 
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The memorialiſts ſhall but juſt mention one thing 
more upon the general argument. It is obſerved for 
the Charger, that, in the end of 9th article of the con- 
tract of copartnery, this clauſe occurs: © And the faid 
* John Weir ſhall not borrow any money for the com- 
«« pany's account, or under their firm, without the pre- 
« vious conſent of all the partners, under the penalty 
« of half the money ſo borrowed.” The Charger 
would conſtruct this clauſe into a power to Weir to bor- 
row money, and only be ſubjected to the penalty: But 
nothing can be more abſurd than ſuch conſtruction ; 
for, abſtracting from ſuch clauſe altogether, Weir had 
no power to borrow money. He might indeed have 
bound his conſtituents, by aſſuming ſuch power, provi- 
ded the creditor had obſerved the diligence which the 
law requires; but, in his own right, he could not ſim- 
ply have borrowed money to the above effect. To ſay 
then, that the above clauſe prohibiting him, ob majorem 
cautelam, to borrow money, which he otherwiſe could 
not do, imports a power and permiſſion to him to bor- 
row ſuch money, is ſo apparently unreaſonable as not 
to deſerve any further refutation. 

Inſtead of entering into further particulars, the me- 
morialiſts beg leave to refer to their petition, and ſhall 
only obſerve that the importance of the preſent queſtion 
to trade and manufacture muſt be apparent. In copart- 
neries for a general trade, an exuberant truſt is implied 
amongſt the partners; and the occaſions for money are 
various, and often ſudden and unforeſeen : Alſo, in a 
banking company, borrowing of money is a principal 
object. In ſuch copartneries therefore, it is juſtly under- 
ſtood, that any one copartner ſhould bind the others 
in obligations for borrowed money. But it is other- 

| wiſe 
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wiſe in a ſociety for a particular branch of trade or ma- 
nufacture; to which caſe the above mentioned rule of 
Papinian is by the Civilians reſtricted. Particular per- 
ſons indeed are often apt to overlook the diſtinction, 
and to form a general rule; but as ſuch an erroneous 
opinion muſt have very bad effects, it falls therefore ve- 
ry properly to be corrected by a court of juſtice. It is 
certain that nothing is more common, than for perſons 
of ſtock and credit to join in companies for carrying 
on ſome particular branch ' of trade or manufacture: 
And for this purpoſe they often chuſe a perſon of in- 
duſtry and ſkill in ſuch branch to be their manager, to 
whom they ſometimes give a ſhare of the profits as a 
partner, beſides what other gratification may be 
thought proper. It would ſeem extremely hard and. 
. very diſcouraging to trade, to allow ſuch a manager 
L (choſen for his ſkill, and who perhaps has little money) 
| to bind his conſtituents in inſinitum, by obligations of 
borrowed money: Thus he might eaſily ruin them, 
and carry off their whole ſtock. The favour of com- 
' merce in this caſe, is only applicable to the copartners 
1 who hazard their money in the way of trade, a matter 
of ſuch publick utility, not to the creditor who truſts 
their manager, for he has nothing in view but to make 
[ the intereſt of his money, and he ought to know the 
[ perſon with whom he deals, and to enquire into the 
powers given him by his conſtituents. And in this 
country, where ſuch particular copartnerſhips are en- 
tered into for carrying on any ſingle branch, managed 
f by one partner who is choſen for his ſkill in that branch, 
it is the practice for every partner to ſign the bills. 
or bonds granted for the money borrowed for the 
uſe of the copartnery. 


The 
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The favour of commerce has, by the general practice 
of the preſent times, abated the rigour of law, and gi- 
ven certain privileges to thoſe who hazard their mo- 
ney in the way of trade: An inſtance of this has been 
already given in the reſtriction of the adio cxercitoria 
and the memorialiſts ſhall juſt mention one more. 

By the civil law, where one copartner was authori- 
zed to bind the reſt, the others were all liable in ſolidum ; 
and perhaps this is adopted into our practice, but is ge- 
nerally otherwiſe in the mercantile world. Of this Yoez 
aſſures us Tit. pro ſocio, F 13. in fine; and that in ſuch 
caſe the copartners are not liable in ſolidum but only pro 
rald.._ 

Upon the whole, the memorialiſts humbly hope that 
they are ſupported in their plea not only by the civil 
law, but by the favour of commerce and conſideration 
of publick utility. | 

There remains only one argument of the charger's, 
taken from a particular circumſtance, that merits to be 
conſidered. 

It ſeems, that about the time Weir borrowed the 
L. 160 in queſtion, it appears from the caſh-book which 
was kept by Weir as the company's inſtitor, and as 
ſuch was an abſtract of Weir's caſh-accompt with the 
company, that he paid the like ſum in to Mr Miller, then 
a conſiderable creditor of the company: From this the 
charger contends, that his money was applied to pay a 
company debt ; that it was in rem verſum of the memori- 
aliſts ; and that therefore in all juſtice and equity they 
ought to pay it. | 

But in the firſt place, it is not certain but that Meir 
may have paid Mr Miller out of other ſums received by 
him : But granting it was as the charger contends, in 

D diſcuſſing 
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diſcuffing this argument we muſt proceed upon this 
ſuppoſition, that Weir's bill, ſimply and in itſelf, did 
not bind the company, and that it is only from the par- 
ticular circumſtance of in rem verſum that they can be 
bound. | | 

In order then to examine. the argument, we muſt con- 
ſider the true nature of the res geſta. 

As that has been diſtinctly ſtated in. the petition re- 
ferring to that, it will be needful only to make a fewob- 
ſervations on the tranſaction. When Weir borrowed 
the money, tho' he ventured to ule the company's firm, 
yet, as the money was borrowed truly for his own pri- 
vate uſe, in order to enable him to pay up ſo much of 
the company's money he had intromitted with, he there- 
fore does not enter it in the company's caſh- book, but 
in a private caſh- book kept by himſelf for his own af- 
fairs. He then takes credit in the caſh-book which he 
kept for the company for L. 160 paid to Mr Miller. 
By this method it could not appear from the books, that 
the company had any thing to do with Mr Dewar ; 
all that appeared was, that Werr made a payment to Mr 
Miller, whereby he at once leſſened the debt which he 
owed the company, and ſubſtituted Mr Miller in place 
of himſelf as debtor to the company for the ſum ſo paid, 
ſo that the balances in the company's books, were Juſt 
the ſame as before without any manner of variation. 
Here is plainly a ſictio brevis manus.. 

IWeir, tanquam quilibet, firſt paid a private debt which 
he owed the company, then, as /ocius and manager, 
with this money he extinguiſhed part of a debt which 
me company owed. Mr Miller, by making Mr Miller the 


company's. 


l 

company's debtor for it in his place. The company was 

not in this caſe concerned to know from whom their 
debtor had received his money; neither could the cre- 
ditor, who lent it, pretend to recover the ſame from the 
company, as being in rem verſum, and applied to pay 

a company's debt. Had Weir owed the company no- 
thing, and paid in to them L. 160, Weir, or his credi- 
tors coming in his right, would have recovered | it from 
the company as Veir's debitor. But ſuppoſe, Weir 
had juſt owed the company L. 160, and paid that 
ſum in to them, the articles in the debit and credit 
{ide of his accompt would have compenſated one ano- 
ther; the debt would have been extinguiſhed, and the 

accompt cloſed; and in cafe of Woeir's inſolvency, his 
creditor, Who perhaps had lent him the money, could 
not have recovered it from the company, upon pretence 
of its having been applied for their uſe, for it was pro- 
perly ſo applied, ſuum receperunt, and they were not to 
inquire how Weir had got it. If they got their own 
money, they, on the other hand, diſcharged an obli- 
gation which was equivalent to it, and were juſt as they 
were before. If Weir ſhould prove inſolvent, this is an 
accidental circumſtance which muſt affect his preſent 
creditor, with whom he has a perſonal nexus, and not 
a former creditor who 1s paid off, and the obligation 
with whom is diſſolved. And it is vain for the pre- 
ſent creditor to rear up a pretended plea of equity, in 
regard that the anterior creditor was paid with his mo- 
ney ; for ſuch plea can never get the better of an un- 
doubted principle of law. Beſides, there is no real e- 
quity in it; for the anterior creditor, by receiving 
payment, diſcharged the debt, and ſo had no concern 
to: 
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to uſe any means either to recover or ſecure it; and to 
be deprived of ſuch means would ſurely be an injuſtice 
done him. Upon the whole therefore, this argument 
of the charger's, founded upon what i is but a ſhew of 
equity, mult fall to the ground. 

The memorialiſts ſhall give your Lordſhips no fur- 
ther trouble. The matters in diſpute are of great im- 
portance to trade and manufactures, and, after what 
has been ſaid, they are humbly ſubmitted to your 
Lordſhips. 

In reſpect whereof, &. 


GIBSON and BALFOUR, 
PAT. MILLER, 
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